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% INTRODUCTION * 


‘‘Woman in Struggle’’ explores the awakening consciousness of a young girl 
growing up in colonial Rhodesia which is characterised by semi-feudal and 
colonial capitalist attitudes and values towards women. As she nears maturity 
questions arise in her mind and she refuses to succumb to injustice and strikes 
out on her own. 

She is fortunate in that as she is going through her crisis, she meets the 
freedom fighters. They help her to realize that she in fact is right in refusing 
to bow down to injustice and oppression and that she had a right to be free, 
as much a right as any man or anybody for that matter. She gradually grows 
to understand that the struggle for the liberation of Zimbabwe stands for the 
eradication of all forms of injustice and oppression and it is only through its 
triumph that the oppression of women would be uprooted. 

‘Woman in Struggle’’ is fiction in that it is not a true story about any par- 
ticular individual but draws from the experiences of many Zimbabwean people 
as they struggle against oppressive socio-economic and political structures. In 
this sense it is a true story. 


Irene Ropa Rinopfuka Mahamba 


———————————} 
%* ONE * 


Woman of the Jungle, 
Woman of the Bush, 
Woman of the Soil, 
Woman of Africa. 


T. SUN WAS SCORCHING AND SWEAT FLOWED DOWN MY FACE IN 
small tiny streams blinding my eyes. The aching in my head had become throb. 
Anytime, I thought, I would burst a blood vessel. I didn’t want to cry so | bit 
my lip hard and swallowed the lump in my throat. But ‘why? why?’ The ques- 
tion kept ringing in my heart and head and ears — why? The blisters on my 
feet claimed my attention as well as the thorns that infested my soles. I just 
did not know where to start. I held my head in my arms over my drawn-up 
feet and tried to calm myself. 

It had all started a year and a half back. A telegram had arrived to say my 
aunt was seriously ill at Ndanga hospital and I had to go and look after her as 
well as her two children; Regerai who was a boy of four and Tsungai a girl of 
one and a half. Aunty Nyevenutsai was suffering from food poisoning and we 
did not know the source of it. I received the message with mixed feelings. I loved 
my aunt after whom I had been named. I was distressed that she should be ill. 
With my whole heart I wished she would not die because she loved me, the only 
daughter of her one surviving brother. 

When my mother died I was two and a half years, and it was she who had 
looked after me for ten and half years until she herself got married. Yet I dreaded 
going to look after her. The reason was her husband, a thickset tall man whose 
head was covered with a bush of black thick matted hair. His name was Nyandurai. 
It was not just his looks that repelled me but also his tendency to flirt with me 
at the slightest excuse. It used to disgust me but I never told my aunt because 
I was afraid of upsetting her. 

Looking after my aunt for those three weeks was heart breaking. By the time 
I got there she was already wasting away but the children were very much alright. 
The husband only saw her early in the morning before he went to drink. This 
he did up to the day she died. At each visiting hour aunt would ask to see the 
children and then her eyes would mist and she would turn away. Regerai was 
aware that the mother was ill but was confident she would be alright because 
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he believed my assurances. Tsungai hardly knew what was happening and was 
content to be with me. 


One day towards the end of the second week of her illness she said I should | 
come and see her alone. I thought she was going to die. Her eyes were a light | 


yellow, her cheeks drawn in, her lips cracked and her thin hands holding my hand 
were skeletal. 
“‘Nyevenutsai my child, remember blood is thicker than water. Sooner or 


later I’ll be dead and gone but whatever you do look after my children. I have | 


already told my husband and your father.” 

I could not answer. I just nodded my head in agreement. I would do it, yes, 
I would do it, I kept on saying so in my heart. She died a week later and by 
that time she had lost all ability to speak. 

I would rather not say much about the funeral except that it was one of 
the saddest I had witnessed and it was attended by a crowd that was unusually 
large. 

This was in line with the type of woman my aunt was; gentle, brave, dignified 
and respecting all. I’ll never stop wondering how she could have married an ogre 
like her husband; rough, fierce, with little respect for anyone; a man who only 
smiled when there was beer, a beautiful woman and a lot of tobacco. A lamb 
and wolf, I used to think of the two of them in those terms but why was the 
lamb not afraid of the wolf and why did the wolf not swallow the lamb? 


The children remained at our home after her funeral. It was a delight look- | 


ing after them according to my aunt’s wishes. I liked it most when I acted as 
a mother to them: sewing their clothes, washing them, knitting things for them. 
Apart from daily duties at home my days were full and time fled by. Above all 
I was happy at the fact that their mother’s death did not seem to have affected 


the children’s happiness and health. Their father used to visit them once in a | 


while and it was these few times that provided the few disturbed moments of 


the year and half that I looked after Regerai and Tsungai, my aunt’s children. | 
‘“‘Nyevenutsai come here,”’ he said in his deep lazy voice one Sunday after- | 


noon when everybody else had gone to church or to drink beer and I had chosen 
that time to apply cowdung in all the huts. 

My late aunt’s husband who had arrived earlier in the morning and had also 
gone drinking with the others, suddenly appeared alone in the afternoon. He was 
leaning out of the hut normally reserved for visitors. His face held the familiar 
grin, or rather sneer, and he held out his thick hairy hand. My heart sank low 
and began to beat fast in fear. I didn’t want to be pulled by the hand so I walked 
there very slowly. 

‘I have been patient enough and you must know that your aunt said you 
should look after her children.’’ I froze as those clammy hands lumpered across 
my shoulders while thoughts raced through my mind. Yes it was just like him 
to attach a sinister meaning to my promise to look after the children. 
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aed And therefore you must realise that sooner or later we have to get mar- 
ried,” his deep voice cut across my thoughts leaving me numb with fear. 

In truth I feared this man, thoroughly feared him, I had heard rumours that 
he was a witch, a womaniser but I think nothing frightened me more than his 
appearance. Those yellow undisciplined teeth, the wide forehead spotted with dead 
pimples, the bushy face, unkempt thickly matted hair, long hairy limbs and big 
eyes that were surprisingly white. They said he had a good deep voice but its depth 
only served to frighten me. 

“I can’t,” I stammered and made a move to run away, I regretted that move 
because it only made him hold me harder and it was at this moment that I heard 
voices approaching the compound. He released me and I ran away into the kit- 
chen to finish preparing cowdung and soil for the floors of the huts. It was in- 
cidents such as these that disturbed my peace of mind in that tranquil period. 

A year and half went by and preparations for ‘bringing back’ my aunt into 
the home began. The proper name for this ceremony in Shona is “*kurova guva.”’ 
We brewed lots and lots of beer. Our close relatives were invited and they brought 
more beer. We took all this to the home of my aunt’s husband where my aunt 
had been buried. My father was there, my two brothers working at Bikita minerals 
were there, my mother’s brother and his wife who were both teaching at Silveira 
Secondary School in Bikita were present. 

Very early in the morning, on a Saturday before the sun was up, a beast was 
slaughtered. The elders from our home joined those of Nyandurai’s home. They 
then went to the grave. I don’t know what ‘happened there for I was too young 
to be involved in the ritual. By the time the customary formalities of ‘*kurova 
guva’’ were completed, meat and sadza were ready. People ate under the trees 
in groups, each group being made up of people from the same kraal. Beer was 
also served and people drank in these same groups. Before people dispersed, my 
aunt’s belongings were shared out amongst her relatives. 

I was given most of her household effects, my eldest brother Svunurai was 
given her sewing machine while the younger one, Fungai, her wheel barrow. Her 
two children received the few cattle she had. Beer drinking and traditional danc- 
ing occupied the rest of the day. The elders spent a day or two more at this home 
but I asked to leave with the children. 

A month after my aunt had been ‘‘brought back”’ into the home, my aunt 
Rowesai, a second cousin of my father, came to tell me that soon I would leave 
for Nyandurai’s place. This was in fulfilment of the custom of ‘‘Chimutsa Map- 
fihwa’’. My aunt had only lived with her husband for four years. She had only 
had two children. She therefore had not done enough to cover what had 
been paid as ‘lobola’ by her husband. I, being the only daughter of her only 
brother, was the one and only candidate for replacement. So I was to be led to 
the sacrificial alter. I had to go and bring back life to the cooking stones. I knew 
by custom I could not refuse but I felt I could not accept it. I did not love the 
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man. Neither did I like him and to worsen matters he repelled me. The mere sight 
of him sent a shiver through me. A few days later Nyandurai, the husband of 
my late aunt and my husband to be, came to our place. 

We all assembled under the mushuma tree in our ‘dare’, my father and Nyan- 
durai and the others. After a few minutes of general discussion the women were 
dismissed and I was told to follow them into my hut. We sat in a semi-circle, 
‘‘Nyevenutsai — you have very little time left. Almost five days. Wash all your 
things and within the next two or three days we are going to assemble all the 
household utensils you will need. Nyandurai has already come. I am sure you 
saw him outside. He will be leaving with you on Friday night.’’ There was a note 
of finality in her voice, for she could not mistake the way I was staring into space, 
my lower lip safely between my teeth. I nodded and struggled to swallow my tears 
and I succeeded. 

Two days passed. In that time I was in purgatory. Inner trials and external 
ones assailed my existence. Inside of me I had to make a decision. I obviously 
could not get married to Nyandurai. I couldn’t, I just couldn’t. My aunt had 
not said I should marry her husband. She had said I should look after her children. 

I had done so for more than a year without being married to her man. Why should 

I marry him now? I loved those children as if they were mine, but I didn’t love 
their father. Why couldn’t he marry someone else and leave me to look after 
Regerai and Tsungai at my father’s home? While it was clear that I had to escape 
marriage to Nyandurai, a deep sense of betrayal scourged my mind for in not | 
being wife to Nyandurai, I could not continue being mother to my children f 
(everybody referred to them as Nyevenutsai’s children and I was the living 
Nyevenutsai.) 

The night of the third day I thought I was going to go mad. I was sleeping 
as usual in my. hut with a child on either side of me. Tsungai now nearly three, 
was sleeping with her arms around my neck and Regerai was tucked close to me. 
As I felt their young presence and listened to their contended regular breathing 
I felt like a traitor, a murderer. How could I ever stop being with them? Why 
didn’t I sacrifice myself and marry the man for their sake? I felt tears on my 
cheeks while confusion wreaked havoc inside of me. I don’t know for how long 
I cried quietly but I was shocked into silence when Regerai shook me and said, 
‘“‘Mummy why are you crying?’’ I took a match and lit a candle. His large dark 
eyes were wide with anxiety and tears lurked very close to the surface. I tried 
to say, ‘‘no I am not crying,’’ but he was looking directly into my face so I kept 
quiet. Two large tears rolled down Regerai’s face. I could not take it anymore. 

I was completely broken. I crushed the little boy to my heart and cried my heart 


Sadza is the stapple diet made of maize meal. 
Lobola is the bride price paid by the husband for the wife under traditional customs before 
the marriage could take place. 
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out. In the process Tsungai woke up, was frightened and clung to me fast wonder- 
ing what had happened. For some minutes I could not do anything but hold them 
tight and try to comfort and calm them while tears continued to stream down 
my cheeks. All was quiet after some time but storms continued to rage in my heart. 

On the next day, there was plenty of work to do and it was night in no time. 
I decided to go to sleep earlier because still I wanted to sort my thoughts out. 
I think I had just begun to doze off when I heard the blood curdling voice. 

“‘T hope you do not mind me sharing the night with you Nyevenutsai. After 
all you’re my wife’’. 

I could not find a suitable answer so I kept quiet. I knew this had to happen 
sooner or later. ‘If you don’t mind Nyandurai I'll go and get a candle and some 
matches in case Tsungai wakes up at night. She has not been feeling well.’’ I 
said it with the utmost quietude and respect and he readily agreed. Once outside 
I went behind the huts and took the path that goes to the cattle kraal, and sat 
behind the kraal. That decided me. If I was not careful I would end up in Nyan- 


durai’s home. What was I to do? 


As I leaned against the wall of the kraal I felt something hard in the inside 
of the pocket of the dress I had on. I remembered the money my uncle, the brother 
of my mother who was now teaching at Silveira Secondary School, had given 
me when we met at the kurova guva. It was a five dollar note. He had said I 
should buy canvas shoes for myself and the children, and to keep it safe, I had 
sewn it in the inside of the pocket of the dress I happened to have had on that day. 
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At last I was beginning to see some light. It was dawning for me. I decided 
to go to my uncle in Silveira to explain things to him, especially the fact that 
I could not leave those children alone. I would beg him to let me stay with him 
and the children. Once I had decided to take that path it became urgent for me 
to follow it immediately. My five dollars was just enough to cover the bus fare 
from the place we had locally grown to call ‘‘Pameeting’’ to Silveira Secon- 
dary School because the road from Masvingo met the one from Birchenough 
Bridge and the one to Zaka. I knew if I started walking then, I would get there 
around nine before the bus for Bikita left. 

The determination to get there, fear of being missed and discovered, anxie- 
ty, that nothing should go wrong, all drove me to start trotting towards 
‘*Pameeting’’. 

Temporarily my fear of ghosts, night prowlers and wild beasts deserted me. 
Walking, running, trotting the moonlit night passed. At dawn I had covered three 
quarters of the journey, I pushed myself harder because I wanted some time to 
rest before the bus arrived. 

Around eight I arrived at ‘‘Pameeting’’ where I thus sat with my thoughts 
in turmoil, my body tired and in pain. 


I realized that thinking over the past was useless — it only served to make 
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me bitter. But, bitter against whom?...not my aunt really. She had not as much 
suggested the marriage. My father? Not actually. He was generally a weak 
character. He normally agreed to what was suggested by stronger characters which 
Nyandurai was. My bitterness was against Nyandurai and all men like him who 
preyed on every girl in sight. 

I was brought back to the world by the sound of a bus, it was Kugara Kunz- 
wana Bus from Masvingo on the way to Bikita. I could not believe it. My spirits 
soared. It was as if I was on another planet far away from Nyandurai. 


x Two x 


M. UNCLE RICHARD SAT STARING INTO SPACE AFTER I HAD 


finished narrating what had forced me to arrive so suddenly at the secondary 
school in the state I was, hungry, dirty and in pain. I could see that he was shocked 
and pained. I didn’t want to go on looking at him so I excused myself and went 
to the room I had been given. As I entered I saw myself reflected in the wardrobe 
mirror and the difference struck me. My hair was neatly plaited, my face a little 
thinner was bright, and I looked good in a cream dress bordered with blue lacing 
and a pair of flat blue sandals my uncle’s wife had given me. My headache was 
gone, the bruises were healing, the blisters were getting better and all the thorns 
had been removed and Nyandurai seemed far away. 

On the day I arrived, which was only a night ago, I had gotten to the house 
around two in the afternoon when my uncle was just leaving the house for after- 
noon studies at the classrooms. When he saw me he stood stockstill wondering 
if his eyes were still loyal to him. I found myself in his arms hugged tight. 

““Nyevenutsai my child, what’s happened?’’ my mother’s brother asked. I 
felt my eyes prick with tears and I didn’t want to cry and speak. My uncle releas- 
ed me and I nearly fell. I felt weak and faint from the travelling. We got into 
the house and were met by my astonished ‘mbuya’, the wife of my uncle. Uncle 
quickly explained the situation. While my mbuya was helping me bath, my uncle 
was preparing some light food. After eating I slept right through the day. Woke 
up for supper and then slept right through the night. It was only the next morn- 
ing that mbuya told me that after attending to my blisters and thorns she had 
put a sedative in my coffee. 

Now it was afternoon again, almost exactly 24 hours since I had arrived, 
and my uncle had insisted that I should tell him everything before he went for 
study. The understanding my uncle had shown me was something that, much 
as I had hoped for it, still shook me. He had always loved me, I knew, but 
somehow being an older person, I thought he would be wholly in support of the 
traditional practice of ‘chimutsa mapfihwa’. When my mother died and I was 
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only a few years old my uncle had asked if he could take and keep me with him. 
Father had refused. When I had reached school-going age, my uncle had asked 
if he could keep me and be responsible for my education. Father had said he 
could solve his own domestic problems and as a result I had gone to school up 
to Grade Seven only. My father did not have money for further education. 

When mbuya, uncle’s wife, came back from her late afternoon classes we 
sat on the verandah and talked. She tried to cheer me up and to distract my mind 
from Nyandurai who continued to constitute an invisible threat to me. After some 
time I found myself laughing with her. She was telling me about all sorts of things 
including where her two daughters and three sons were. Luciene the first born 
was doing her third year at Gweru Teachers College. Lovemore the second born 
and first boy was doing Form Five at Fletcher High School in Gweru. Lawrence 
and Lorine the twins were doing Form Three at Goromonzi Secondary School 
in Acturus, and Leonard was in Form One at Gokomere Secondary School near 
Masvingo. I felt awed at so much learnedness, I felt a real ‘bharanzi’ fool, that 
is a 7x2 in local language. Their last born Leonard, was my age. In fact he was 
a year younger than me and was now doing Form One. I had done my Grade 
Seven two years before and had passed with a second division. I dreaded their 
coming back for the holidays for fear of feeling like a fish out of water. At 
least it was September and they were due back in December. 

The other thing that ‘7buya’ talked of that interested me was the freedom 
fighters who were operating in the Bikita area at the time. I had heard many 
stories about them and worshipped them as heroes. When I showed interest 
in them ambuya said actually they had ‘pungwe’ sessions almost every night 
with the secondary school boys and I could see them as soon as I was fully 
recovered. I was very delighted, and my imagination ran wild. What would they 
look like? What would they talk about? I kept on wondering. Sometimes I would 
imagine young men with guns, but I had never seen a gun except pictures of 
some in a history text book on the chapter that deals with the Boer Trekkers. 
I told myself I would have to see them. 

Two nights later, my uncle told me that he and ambuya wanted to talk to 
me. I found them in their sitting room. They asked me to sit between them on 
the big sofa. I felt very shy and fixed my eyes on the carpet at my feet. 

““Cousin,’? ambuya started. ‘‘Your uncle has decided that the best thing for 
him to do is to go to your home as if he is visiting you. On not finding you, 
he will suggest that your father and Nyandurai should accompany him, to Silveira, 
in search of you. In this way all of them will come here.’’ I was burning to ask 
how this led to the crucial issue. ‘‘Once they’re here, we have doctors to solve 
such problems as yours and they’ll solve it.”’ 

Uncle went on to elaborate about the freedom fighters. He told me that they 
were those meant to help the people destroy the Smith regime and all forms of 
oppression. 
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I stared at my uncle in dreamy wonderment though not with much comprehen- 
sion as he went on to say that our land, taken away at colonization, would 
become ours again. He explained that our people would stop being overcrowd- 
ed in reserves where there is neither good soil for agriculture nor pastures for 
cattle. A situation in. which everybody would go to school and get employment, 
sounded rather far fetched. Laws that would look after the interests of poor 
peasants and ensure that our national wealth would be shared equally amongst 
all of us were a welcome possibility but I wondered why my uncle chose to build 
such tall castles in the air. I didn’t tell him my thoughts though. 

‘‘When they have chased Smith and the people in power they’re going to 
ensure that nobody is oppressed. Already they have begun exercising people’s 
power. We here in Bikita are almost completely liberated.”’ 

In my heart of hearts I wondered how these people who came to fight Smith 
could solve my problem. I just did not see the connection. Of course all of us 
knew that we were underpaid and were glad if someone was doing something 
about it. While all this raced through my mind I forgot to respond to what had 
been said. 

Mbuya said, ‘‘what do you say to all this?’’ I found myself saying, ‘‘as you 
know that this’ll solve the problem, I agree.’’ 

I did not want to voice my questions lest I gave the impression that I did not 
trust my uncle or doubt his capability to look after me. My uncle said he would 
be leaving that same weekend, early on Saturday and he would be back on Mon- 
day morning at the latest. I went to bed early to think over these new developments. 

On Saturday night ambuya said we were going to have some visitors and 
she was going to prepare a specially good supper. We got busy preparing a big 
fat chicken and a big pot full of sadza. We collected a crate of Castle and Lion 
Lager beer from the mission storeroom as well as a dozen or so cool drinks. 
Around six o’clock when we were listening to the news we heard a knock on the 
door. Mbuya went to open. Three young men strode in laughing and joking with 
mbuya. They were casually dressed in jeans and manhattan hats. 

‘‘Maiwe!’’ Slung across their backs were what seemed to be guns 
and which were later said to be sub-machine guns. At the front of these guns 
something like a knife or a spear gleamed, but somehow I did not feel scared. 

They sat down and one of them said, ‘‘I guess this is. the lady bride,’’ and 
they laughed with mbuya. | greeted them and asked them how they were. I ex- 
cused myself and brought the food in and we began to eat. Eating with young 
men at the same table I felt queer but at least the company was lively and I did 
not feel very shy. 

After supper we sat and while drinks were being served one of the ‘‘freedom 
guys’’ turned to me and said, ‘‘That was very brave of you to refuse and to run 
away. I wonder what made you do it.”’ 

This was Comrade Rakatambwa Dzvootsvoo Bhunu. I explained that I did 
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not want to marry Nyandurai because I did not love him. In fact I disliked him 
intensely. He looked horrible and was an old man. 

‘“‘Apart from the fact that you don’t love him, which of course is the most 
important fact, are there any other reasons for your disliking him?”’ 

I answered that I hated him because even before the death of my aunt he 
used to make advances and after her death before I was even told I would marry 
him he talked of marriage. I also told him that he scared me. 

‘““Anyway you did right. You’re not going to marry him.”’ 

I still felt strange to be discussing all this with strangers who were quite young 
at that. 

“But my father is not going to agree with you and Nyandurai will take me 
by force.”’ 

“Listen sister, that is why the people of this country are at war, to bring 
a new order in which nobody is going to allow himself to be looked down upon 
by Smith, by another or by anybody. No white, no black is going to oppress 


a white or a black, no black no white, and no man is going to oppress a woman.” 


“But has it not always been the case that men control women’s lives?’’ I asked. 

“You’re right, but it does not mean that it’s right. There are things that have 
been done for centuries but are wrong. You know its not true that a woman is 
less of a person than a man. She’s just as important as a man and must be allow- 
ed to decide her own life. A man marries a woman of his choice, a woman should 
marry a man of her choice, a man she loves.”’ 

I was not quite satisfied. They had said a woman was equal to a man. That 
meant I was equal to Nyandurai but that did not solve the fact that the Jobola 
paid for aunt had not been properly used up since she had died early in her life. 
I therefore asked about it. This question was answered by comrade Retribution. 


“‘Sisi eeh Nyevenutsai, the question of Jobola being used up should not arise 
at all because when one gets married and /obola is paid, it does not mean that 
the woman is being bought. The man pays /obola as a sign of thankfullness for 
and bonding of the new relationship between the two families. The man takes 
the woman away and has children with her, therefore there must be a token of 
thanks. This being the case you’re not bound to marry Nyandurai because what 
he paid was in thanks for and in bondage of the relationship.” 

“Do you think Nyandurai is going to listen to that? He does not see it that 
way. All Nyandurai is going to do is to raise hell. Besides he may not even listen 
to you,”’ I said in despair. 


‘‘Nyandurai definitely does not think this way, that’s why we want to talk 
to him and to explain to him. After we have studied the case with him, we doubt 
that he’s going to insist on marrying you, there are plenty of other girls he can 
marry now.”’ 

‘“‘Supposing he insists,’’ I enquired. 


‘*We will see but we will be around and we trust we will not have too much 
trouble. We hope he will accept the correct line.’’ 

They had answered all that worried me but it still rang strange and far fetch- 
ed. It could not be true, I would never be equal to a man. It was not possible. 
But they had said that that was the case. I decided I would talk to them some 
other time, not just then. 

““You seem to be worried about something,’’ mbuya spoke for the first time, 
anxious that I should have all my doubts cleared. 

‘Nothing mbuya, I understand all,’”’ I quickly answered and asked if anybody 
wanted coffee. 

One of the freedom fighters, Comrade Hokoyo, who did not take any beer 
said he wanted some. I disappeared into the kitchen. 

Later on when we were all sitting down I discovered that the freedom fighters 
were on very friendly terms with the family. Sometimes they laughed and joked 
and sometimes they were serious. Mbuya was interested in the life of the guer- 
rillas in Mozambique. They took out a copy of the latest Zimbabwe News which 
showed girls in jeans at training, girls in green camouflage marching. I looked 
and looked. I said ‘‘yah’’, and wondered. Around eleven o’clock the comrades 
said they were leaving. I was so sad to see them go but I knew I would see them 
soon. I shook hands with them, and Comrade Dzvootsvoo said, ‘‘Hope you forget 
those nightmares’’. We took them to the verandah and soon they merged with 
the darkness. 

We went back to the house and sat down with mbuya. I made to clear the 
table but mbuya said she wanted to sit with me. She was anxious to hear how 
I had liked the time we had spent with the ‘‘liberation guys’’ as they were generally 
called. I told her that they had answered me satisfactorily and I did not doubt 
that Nyandurai would see the truth about the issue. Ambuya looked long at me 
and shook her head. She took hold of my hand and said that there was something 
else. I lifted my head and asked, 

“But ambuya, are we really equal to.men, I mean can we do the same things? 
Do we have the same rights?’’ My uncle’s wife did not answer immediately but 
kept quiet for sometime. 

‘‘Mbuya are we really equal? Is it .....?” 

I did not finish and she said, ‘‘I know I know, I am going to answer your 
question but are you not feeling sleepy? We could talk about it tomorrow.’’ I 
assured her that I would not be able to sleep until the question had been satisfac- 
torily answered. 

“‘Now I want you to listen very carefully because I want you to understand 
thoroughly what I am going to say. Yes, men are equal to women and women 
are equal to men. 

By this I mean that men and women are of equal worth. Neither of them 
is of greater or lesser worth. They therefore are of equal importance. This however 
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does not mean to say that men and women are alike. No, they’re different but 
equal.’’ 

She felt in the pockets of her dress and on not finding what she was looking 
for went to the bedroom and brought some money with her. She put a two dollar 
note on the table and eight 25 cent pieces on the table constituting another $2. 

“You see, they are equal but different, each is worth the same amount of 
money $2. There are certain things men have to depend on women for, for ex- 
ample, child bearing. Men cannot do it by themselves. They cannot give babies 
milk. The men too have a lot of strength in their bodies. Hence they can cut 
firewood better than us, and in general can do heavy jobs better than us. They’re 
stronger physically. They do the heavy jobs. We are weaker in body and therefore 
do lighter work. The work they do and the work we do are both equally impor- 
tant because both are necessary for the well being of human beings in this world. 
When it comes to mental work, women, if given the same opportunities do as 
well as men. Look at me here. I met your uncle at university. We both obtained 
second class passes, and both of us are teaching here. He earns money and I earn 
money. Look at your cousins at school. The girls even do better than their brothers. 
There is no reason therefore why men should think they’re better and more im- 
portant than women. Look at life in general and tell me if you see any way in 
which a man is better than a woman.” 
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‘“‘But ambuya aren’t they better because they’re stronger?”’ 

‘‘Nyevenutsai, look at the head of a person and his heart. You can hit the 
head with a stone and survive but if you hit or pierce a person’s heart, the heart 
will stop. The head therefore is stronger than the heart but the heart is not of 
less importance.to the human life. Without the heart, a person dies, without the 
head a person dies. Both are equally important. Physical strength does not 
necessarilly mean superiority. In the same way the strength of an elephant which 
is more than that of man does not make it better than a person. A man is neither 
more important nor better than a woman by virtue of possessing physical strength. 
To make matters worse for the self elevating men, physical strength is of less 
and less importance today and brains are most important.”’ 

“‘Can this physical power ever get out of fashion? How?”’ 

‘Why it’s definitely no longer so very exclusively important in the present 
world. At home in the rural areas, the women herd cattle and plough with cattle. 
The threat of wild animals which needed to be countered by men is no longer 
present.”’ 

‘‘Most men spend their time at work and women have learned to cut their 
own poles and make huts, they have also learned to make bricks. Men are no 
longer necessary to defend the country. Women can also fire guns and fight, pro- 
vided they’re trained; muscle power isn’t very necessary. Today men and women 
nurse together, drive, teach, and do all sorts of jobs together. There is very little 
women cannot learn to do, given the chance. I think that’s enough for today, 
my dear. If you have any more questions you can always ask me but remember, 
any man is your equal....”’ 

I stood up. I was dizzy with wonderment. I didn’t think it was possible to 
sleep that day. Wouldn’t I wake up and find it was a dream? A dream? I wished 
it would last forever. I fell asleep before I had had a chance to reflect on the 
astonishing news. 

On Monday morning I was busy cleaning the bedrooms and humming to 
myself one of the songs I had heard the previous night at a Pungwe session 
with the freedom fighters and the whole mission community when I heard a 
car pull outside. The closing words of the song....‘Ndiro gidi vasikana’... were 
brought to an abrupt close as I realized with fear and apprehension that uncle 
had arrived with my father, the children and my enemy number one. For a mo- 
ment the confidence I had got from discussions with mbuya and the freedom 
fighters deserted me and I found myself rooted to the spot with a sponge in 
my hand. I heard footsteps, I quickly roused myself and decided to keep on 
cleaning the rooms as if nothing had happened. 

““Ah kwaziwai m’kwasha,”’ | heard mbuya greet my father. 

Next came the traditional clapping from Nyandurai and they all moved into 
the living room. I kept on cleaning the floor. I discovered afterwards that I was 
concentrating on the same spot, shining it over and over again. As I was going 
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to fetch some more polish, I met mbuya taking Tsungai and Regerai to the 
bedroom for they were asleep. The sight of those young innocent faces, so peaceful 
in sleep brought a momentary sense of guilt to my conscience. Why had I left 
them? Was it because I was too proud to marry an ugly old man or what was 
it? Whatever it was I knew I could never have married that man for anything 
in the world. I knew sooner or later I would have to meet the new arrival so I 
quickly changed into a decent dress and when I was half-way through, mbuya 
said she was going to tell the ‘anxious’ men that I had actually arrived after my 
uncle had left for my home. I felt relieved. How would I have explained myself? 

After some time I heard excited shouts and laughter, the loudest being that 
of Nyandurai whom I could overhear saying, ‘‘I knew I would have my wife yet...” 

My uncle managed a sober and sincere surprise with the words, ‘‘Sometimes 
we meet good fortune at the most unexpected time.” 

Father being a naturally quiet man only shook his head and thanked his 
ancestors and the ancestors on my mother’s side especially for having brought 
me to the safe keeping of their son. 

Soon I heard them asking for me and mbuya came to fetch me. I braced 
myself and made for the room they were in. On entering I first knelt at my father’s 
feet and greeted him. My father greeted me with a shake of his head and staring 
hard at me he said, ‘“You children of nowadays, really what has gotten into you?”’ 

Next I went to my uncle who did not betray the fact that he had already 
seen me. I then proferred my hand to Nyandurai and then quickly made for the 
chair next to my uncle. 

“Well well and how is my young one?’’, Nyandurai persisted, I ignored him. 
I then made the traditional ‘kuuchira’ to my father, my uncle and Nyandurai 
and vanished to the kitchen to prepare their breakfast. 

The rest of that whole morning I was very clear. I was not ever going to be 
alone with my father and Nyandurai while mbuya and uncle were busy with their 
school work. Mbuya had said since she was stopping lessons at eleven in the mor- 
ning that day I should leave preparation for lunch to her. 

When the kids woke up I was hovering around in the room waiting for them 
to wake up. Regerai saw me as soon as he woke up and for a moment I clung 
to the child while he was excitedly calling my name. Tsungai woke up and on 
comprehending the situation started jumping up and down the bed. The com- 
bination constituted quite an amount of noise so I had to quieten them. 

After their bath and breakfast we took to the exploration of the mission. 
The classrooms, convents, church, clinic, swimming pool, fields, garage and 
everything else on the mission. In the afternoon I collected all the washing and 
spent the whole afternoon busy at that. Mbuya was around so she took care of 
Nyandurai and my father. The children were no problem. They were thoroughly 
convinced they were washing as many clothes as I was so we three concentrated 
on washing. 
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That evening, I was busy doing the ironing and when I passed by the kitchen 
I was surprised to find that mbuya was preparing a lot of food for supper. I didn’t 
ask why. I went back to my ironing and forgot about the food. At about eight 
o’clock in the evening, mbuya said we would have visitors in about thirty minutes 
so I had better make myself presentable. I put on my best dress for I had a feel- 
ing my case was going to be attended to sooner than I expected. The dress was 
light green in colour with cream stars covering the sleeves and the collar, gold 
buttons ran down the entire length of the dress at the front from the centre of 
the neck to that of the skirt. I had green canvas shoes to match and my hair was 
plaited. Just as we were serving supper I heard that unusual knock and uncle 
went to open the door. 

It was comrade Dzvootsvoo, Retribution, Shingirirai and Ripai Ropa. I could 
not help marvelling anew at the elegance and confidence with which they moved. 
As they greeted uncle, mbuya, father, and Nyandurai I could not help suppress- 
ing a laugh at the way Nyandurai reacted to the apparition. Mouth agape, he 
sat as if heat had suddenly been applied to his chair. One would then wonder 
why he did not seem to want to run away from the chair but actually clung tight- 
ly to it. When greeted he made as if to half rise and mumbled something. Father 
greeted them calmly enough and hoped that they would be able to help their sister 
(that was me) see the correct line. Comrade Dzvootsvoo assured him that they 
would definitely help me do that. Then they all sat down. It was then that I realised 
uncle had persuaded them to meet the guerrillas and to have them help solve the 
case. Believing that the guerrillas, fighting for the liberation of Zimbabwe, the 
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Chimurenga war left unfinished by our fore fathers, would be helpful in taming 
me, they had readily agreed. What puzzled me greatly was Nyandurai’s appparent 
fear of the freedom fighters, much as he had faith that they would help him suc- 
ceed in his marriage to me. 

After supper we all sat in the sitting room while two of the comrades and 
the rest of the men drank beer and the tea-totallers had soft drinks. My uncle 
introduced the problem for which all of us had assembled. 

‘‘Baba Nyandurai and Nyevenutsai, you’re the principal figures in this issue, 
each one of you has to tell the group what the problem is.’’ This was Comrade 
Dzvootsvoo. 

Nyandurai answered first, clearing his throat, I am afraid, for an unnecessari- 
ly long period. ‘‘Mukoma, the problem is this girl here Nyevenutsai, she refuses 
me completely and even went to the extent of running away, all the way from 
Zaka to Bikita, can you imagine? To think that my late wife, her aunt, sister 
to her own father, said that she would be my wife and now she is refusing as 
if she’s the first one to have to honour the practice of ‘‘Chimutsa Mapfihwa”’. 

“‘Nyevenutsai, is that true, tell us what the problem is’’, Comrade Dzvootsvoo 
went on. 

“The problem is that I don’t want to marry Nyandurai because I do not love 
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him. However it is not true that aunty Nyevenutsai said I should marry him after 
her death. All she said was that I should look after her children after her death 
and father knows this too.’’ I answered. 

Father affirmed that aunty Nyevenutsai had not talked of marriage but simply 
that I should look after the children. 

Comrade Dzvootsvoo went on, ‘‘And you Baba Nyandurai you say she does 
not want you. Is it not possible for you to let her go now that you’re still free 
to choose another woman who can marry you willingly?”’ 

‘‘Mukoma, we all know that mwoyo muti unomera paunoda. | can’t think 
of marrying anyone else. Apart from that, her aunt died very early in our mar- 
riage. Think of all my cattle I paid for her. Am I to go and marry from a dif- 
ferent family and start paying /obola all over again?”’ 

“Baba Nyandurai, you’ve said a very important thing and I agree with you, 
““mwoyo muti unomera paunoda’’ Don’t you think Nyevenutsai’s heart is also 
free to germinate where it wills?’? Comrade Dzvootsvoo went on. 

After this statement I saw Nyandurai change, his brow creased and he started 
scratching his head, and licking his lips, he said, ‘‘But ... but ... that can’t be, 
you see, she does not choose. Her father decided it was what she ought to do 
and that is what has always been the case in our tradition and anyway we all 
know that in such a case there is no choice for the woman.” 

‘‘ Baba Rangarirai,’’ Comrade Dzvootsvoo said looking gravely at my father 
‘“‘you want to say something?”’ 

Father nodded saying, ‘‘No my child, its just that Nyandurai is telling the 
truth that is in our custom. The girl has no choice and it is even more so in this 
case because Nyevenutsai is the only niece who can take her aunt’s place.” 

‘‘Ah-ha-aha it looks like Nyevenutsai is the only one who believes that she 
should not be forced to marry Baba Nyandurai. However how about looking 
at it this way. You see the comrades here, Comrade Retribution, Shingirirai, and 
Ripai, all of us and the rest fighting all over within this country and those under 
training in Mozambique, we are there to fight with the people for the total libera- 
tion of Zimbabwe. When we say total liberation we mean complete attainment 
of freedom from all sorts of oppression. That is oppression by Boers, oppression 
of blacks by blacks as you can see what Muzorewa, Sithole, Chirau and com- 
pany are up to. When we say liberation of all Zimbabweans we mean every Zim- 
babwean from the newly born baby, the mother and the father. If we liberate 
or free the men only, we have only liberated half of Zimbabweans because the 
other half is made up of women.”’ 

By this time all were looking earnestly at Comrade Dzvoo, his sub-machine 
gun slung across his shoulders, leaning forward. His eyes seemed to be far away 
and yet they arrested all. He went on. 

‘‘Right now in our liberation army we have got women who fight side by 
side with us, women, who have trained with us, faced the hardships of attacks 
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by Smith’s bombers in the forest with us, sisters who have died together with 
men at these attacks, girls who face hunger and diseases with us in the bush, 
women who have brought comfort, encouragement and hope to our army ranks. 
You have not seen them yet in this Southern Region but people in Manica Pro- 
vince and the North Eastern border area have seen their daughters face the well 
fed hefty Boers; they have seen them struggle hand in hand with the men. Now 
when Zimbabwe is free do you think anybody will have the right to deny women 
such and such rights which the men have? Right now whenever the war is being 
waged by the ZANLA forces of ZANU, mothers and their daughters are the ones 
who are looking after the freedom fighters. They provide the food and cook it. 
With their own money they buy soap and wash our clothes. Above all they run 
the risk of being put into concentration camps, being shot dead, or having their 
homes bombed or their property confiscated. The number of women involved 
in the villages is greater than that of men. 

The girls are taken to the camps to be tortured. They are accused of being 
friends to guerrillas and yet they go forward with the struggle for Zimbabwe. 
Often when men are drunk or feel like praising themselves they say women are 
cowards, but that is a myth that is being proved false every day. Who is fighting 
with us in the villages when most men and boys are at work in town? Many 
men sell us out and there are few women sell-outs. Some of the men who are 
not at work in towns make sure they are not around when we get to their homes. 
The surprising thing is that we work mostly with women and yet the greatest 
number of sell-outs are men. 

Comrade Ripai, give me that Zimbabwe News that arrived last week.’’ It 
was taken out and we all looked at young black girls in jeans and camouflage 
training. Some of them were seated as if having classes and there were also those 
pictures of female comrades in the bush with the male freedom fighters. I marvelled 
at this and felt a pang of envy. 

When the series of ‘aho’ and ‘maiwes’ had died down, Comrade Dzvoo went 
on. ‘‘You have heard and you have also seen for yourselves that women are not 
what we men like to think they are. The present war of Liberation in Zimbabwe 
has proved that women are as tough as the men. However it should be understood 
that women have always been equal to men. Men have taken unfair advantage 
of them and mistreated them. The women before our War of Liberation did not 
have a chance to prove themselves but today in the War of Liberation they have 
proved beyond doubt that women are our equals. Due to this therefore, certain 
customs practised by our elders have to go. It is no longer possible to force a 
woman to marry a man she does not want, either through ‘“‘Chimutsa Mapfihwa’’ 
or ‘‘Kuzvarirwa’’, We can no longer say a woman should earn less money for 
the same job or that she should have no property or that she should leave her 
job because she has fallen pregnant.”’ 

Comrade Dzvoo kept quiet for some time and for some seconds everybody 
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else was quiet. Comrade Retribution stood up and went to the record player and 
put the number SHANJE by the Tsimba Acid Band. The volume was very low 
so as not to disturb the intense air of seriousness pervading the room. I had heard 
this song before and now in my heart I sang ahead of the record. 


“Shamwari ndaneta, 
Murume wangu anoshusha 
Anofarira kundirova 
Ndafunga kumuramba 
Kana ndamuramba 
Ndichaenda kunosevenza’’ 


I thought of the liberated times ahead when a woman would be able to choose 
a man of her heart, when she would be free to leave a man who is a brute and 
no longer loves her; when a woman would no longer need to depend on the 
man for livelihood and she would work, earn her own money, support herself 
and her children. Deep down in my heart I wished and wished with all my might 
that all the people of our country with comrades like Comrade Dzvoo and others 
would succeed so that all the oppressed women would have freedom. 

When my thoughts came back to the meeting, the record was being played 
a second time and Nyandurai was saying, ‘‘What you have just said you have 
said but what about my cattle, do they just go down the drain like that?” 

‘Baba Nyandurai, let’s remember that when you got married to this girl’s 
aunt you were not buying her. Therefore you cannot claim another wife as if 
you are claiming another car after the one you had bought and insured has been 
destroyed in an accident. When you pay lobola you’re merely giving thanks to 
the girl’s father because you’re taking away their daughter whom they brought 
up and you’re going to stay with her with your own parents. The girl’s parents 
miss their daughter whom they love and they also miss her services. In /obola 
you want to show them you’re grateful for the sacrifices they make in blessing 
your marriage.”’ 

Nyandurai was beginning to be really angry, he realized that it was no longer 
a debate where you can air your views, hear different ones and maintain your 
convictions if you so wish. In an accusing voice he said, ““But I thought you peo- 
ple were there for real liberation, for the restoration of our traditions and the 
glorification of our way of life, that was corrupted by the whites and yet you’re 
here to say we should forget about our customs and encourage daughters to defy 
their elders.”’ 

Comrade Dzvoo patiently waited for him to finish and then said, ‘‘Let’s not 
forget that things do not stay in one place. They change and develop. In the olden 
days we used hoes for ploughing, today we use ploughs. The hoes were okay 
for that time but not today. Some of our traditions no longer work today. Why 
do we no longer kill twins or children whose top teeth come out first? Was that 
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not part of our tradition? In the same way, it no longer works for us to oppress 
women to force them to marry men they do not like or to force them in any 
way. They’re human beings with heads so they should choose what they want 
for themselves just as the men do. In your case Nyevenutsai cannot be forced 
to marry you. She has said she does not want you in our hearing. She is not 
responsible for the forces that led to her aunt’s death and therefore she should 
not be held to ransom. Your late wife is a human being, therefore you could 
not have bought her. Our understanding of human beings is that they’re sacred 
and cannot be bought or sold.’ Nyandurai’s face fell and he sulked. 

Father then asked, ‘‘So what do we do about it?’’ 

‘‘Nothing father.’’ 

Comrade Dzvoo answered him. 

‘Baba Nyandurai simply has to forget Nyevenutsai. In true freedom, which 
we all are fighting for, she cannot be forced. You are going to give nothing back 
to Nyandurai because he was not buying your sister when he married her.’’ 

All kept quiet. More bottles of beer as well as soft drinks were opened and 
passed around and cigarettes lighted. Father just received his beer and put it 
down, a troubled look hovering over his face. 

‘*My sons’’, he broke into the silence, ‘‘I understood all you said, it is new 
and you say it is good but not everybody yet understands these new and strange 
things and I am going to be the laughing stock of the village and rather than 
say I found her and she refused to come, | prefer to say I haven’t found her yet.’’ 

“‘That is not a problem.’’ Uncle quickly put in. ‘‘I can stay with her and 
the children. That way she can fulfil her promise to look after the children.’’ 

Nyandurai said he didn’t mind the children staying in Silveira. Father was 
relieved that he wouldn’t have to live with a live witness to my defiance. I could 
not believe that my nightmare was over and that the threat of a life with Nyan- 
durai had been forever destroyed and to crown it all I could stay with uncle with 
the children and not have to face the disapproval of my home people. We sat 
for another two hours and around one in the morning, we all went to sleep. The 
freedom fighters left for their hideout. When I went to sleep I was worried about 
what I could do for the guerrillas, people who had done so much for me and 
were doing so much for so many other people. 
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Our Brave Warriors 

We sing in tribute to you, 
In memory of your dedication, 
In honour of your sacrifices. 
We remember your sweat, 
The daily streams of your blood, 
Your swollen feet, 

And your sleepless nights. 


E. AND NYANDURAI LEFT THE FOLLOWING MORNING 
ground 10 o’clock. Uncle took them to Masvingo to catch the bus for our home. 
{can never explain how relieved I was at their departure and I felt that a chapter 
in my life had been closed and I was on the threshold of a new life. Perhaps 
[ should have missed my father if nobody else, but we had never been close. At 
home we had existed in the same radius but there had been no living in commu- 
nion at all. I however made up my mind that once in a while I would go to see him. 

To add to my feeling of general light heartedness, I was even happier that 
evening when uncle brought me a new suitcase full of new clothes. I was over- 
whelmed. Too many good things were happening at the same time. My case had 
been solved easily for me by the freedom fighters. I had been given permission 
to stay with the children at my uncle’s place and now I had a new set of clothes. 
When I looked at the clothes, dresses and shoes, I felt a lump in my throat. How 
could some people be so good and others so horrible? I could not understand. 
There were people like the freedom fighters who had vowed that together with 
the people their blood would water the vegetation of liberty, their sweat the 
manure for socialist growth and their pain the guarantee for Zimbabwean pro- 
gress. There were also those like my uncle who quietly but surely helped wherever 
they could. They say, ‘‘Zviuya hazviwanani.’’ | wondered how my uncle had 
come to marry a woman like ambuya a woman in truth and a human being 
in essence. Well I don’t know. I went and knelt by my uncle and clapped hands 
in thanks, I did not try to talk. Uncle took my hands in his and looking at my 
face said; 

“Child, I am your mother, 

I could not do otherwise, 

When my sister left us, 

It was my wish to make it up to you. 
Fate had other plans, 


You’re at home.”’ 


And now that I have got you, 
Forget all, remember I am your mother, 


I stood up and went to thank mbuya too. She simply answered ‘“‘don’t men 
tion’’. I liked her for it because I could not have borne to hear her say anymore. 

Days went by, I looked after Regerai and Tsungai, helped at home and 
whenever there was a ‘Pungwe session’ I went to listen to guerrillas with the rest 
of the mission community. The boys were in the majority because it was a boy’s 
secondary school. The only women around were staff members, mission workers 
and a few girls from the homesteads surrounding the mission. We sang, heard 
the history of ZANU (PF), its objectives and many other things. We were allow- 
ed to ask as many other questions as possible and we thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Very soon I knew the types of guns they used; bazookas, lancers, Chinese 
mortar bombs recoilless, and others. We were not allowed to hold the guns but 
were shown them and allowed to ask questions about them. The one that was 
most interesting was the Chinese mortar bomb, I was fascinated by the fact that 
the Boers could not take cover from it. It was so interesting to me that one night 
I dreamt I was shelling a few bombs into a camp near Bikita Mine. 

I had not solved my problem of what I would do to help the freedom fighters 
in thanksgiving for the battle they had fought for me. I talked to ambuya about 
it. She suggested that I could do what was done by my cousins when they were 
on holiday, doing some of the washing for the liberation forces, providing meals 
every evening and taking their supplies to the base every Wednesday night and 
every Saturday night. I enjoyed doing it and I looked forward to every evening 
when I could go to the base to meet the other girls and the freedom fighters. 

The Boers would sometimes attack the bases when somebody sold out and 
we would be involved in a battle. The first time a battle was fought in my presence 
I hardly knew what was happening. I first heard machine gun fire from the Boers 
and then our own guns began barking and as soon as the commander ordered 
mortar shelling, the Boers stopped their fire and we retreated. 

It was only afterwards when the freedom fighters were accompanying us home 
that I realised we had covered quite some distance in retreat. It took us about 
one hour fifteen minutes to get to the mission instead of the usual twenty minutes. 
Very soon crawling, running at low position, lying flat on the ground came 
naturally whenever there was a battle. I realised how useful the legs of a guer- 
rilla were. One really had to run, strike and run. 

Working with the freedom fighters only constituted a fraction of the busy 
life that I began to lead at Silveira Secondary School. Aside from carrying sup- 
plies of the base, arranging meals, looking after the clothes of the ““ZANLA 
guys’’ and being on the lookout for Boers and black sell-out soldiers as well 
as the Selous Scouts, with the rest of the girls, I had also begun studying. 
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At the suggestion of mbuya and sekuru | had enrolled with the Rapid | 


College for an R.J.C. course in English, Maths, Shona, History, Geography and 
General Science. There were plenty of additional books around and mbuya and 
sekuru were a great help whenever I was stuck. I wrote plenty of exercises which 
were corrected by mbuya and sekuru. My English vocabulary was poor but with 
practice in reading different English novels and articles I found out that I could 
read most of the lectures by myself. Uncle had said that should my progress keep 
good I would write in six months time and that was in January. 

At first I was pessimistic feeling that because it was a long time since I had 
done my Grade Seven, I would not make much progress. However, one or two 
things spurred me on. Disappointing uncle and mbuya who had shown so much 
love and concern for me was something I dreaded terribly, I was very determined 
J would try and succeed. 

The other thing was that I felt if ever I was to be an independent woman 
as the freedom fighters had said every woman should be, I had to be able to sup- 
port myself without the help of a man. Mbuya had said while we were discussing 
this that a woman who can look after herself without the help of a man found 
it easiest to be independent of men. In my heart I thought, if ever I had to face 
men like Nyandurai I would definitely need to support myself. I would never 
allow myself to marry out of economic need. 

The other reason, closely connected to this is that I knew I had the duty to 
look after my aunt’s children, Regerai and Tsungai who now attended the nursery 
school for teachers’ children run by the sisters of that mission every morning 
from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. I had been lucky that uncle had agreed to stay 
with them but I could not expect him to do it indefinitely. Once I was old enough 
I would have to shoulder this responsibility by myself. 

The other comforting thing about engaging in studies was that I would not 
have to feel so out of place when my cousins came for the holidays that December. 
At least I would be engaged in some form of study. Time passed quickly and 
soon it was time for my cousins to come home. I felt a bit apprehensive, wonder- 
ing how they would react to my presence, if they would not feel I was an in- 
truder, or if they wouldn’t think my story was queer. 

Uncle said he would meet all of them in Masvingo. Luciene and Lovemore 
would get to Masvingo by the Gweru-Masvingo Super Bus, Laurence and Lorine 
the twins would get to Masvingo from Harare by the Kugara Kunzwana Bus on 
the same day and Leonard would leave Gokomere for Masvingo by the local school 
bus. They were all arriving on a Thursday at night and that whole day, mbuya 
and I were busy preparing for their arrival. The house had to be very clean. 
Food supplies had to be fetched from the mission storeroom, the record player 
had to have a new stylus, the records that had been borrowed from us had to 
be collected and above all a huge supper had to be prepared. 

That morning I did not do any reading. After fetching the children from 
the nursery school I got busy with the numerous preparations and I was grateful 
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the house work. Mbuya was around because secondary schools had closed on 
Wednesday and it was then Thursday. I left mbuya to do the baking because 
much as she had taught me how to bake, I was very sensitive about making a 
fool of myself in front of my cousins whom I had hardly seen except in 
photographs. 


for the fact that Regerai could play with the younger child and leave us to | 
If they have never told you, 
Today it shall be told, 

The joy of belonging 

The security of a family. 

Pity the test tube babies, 

Denied they are, 

They do not know in any way, 

The experience of motherhood and fatherhood, 

Brother, sister, 

Common enough occurence, ° 

Simple joys, 

Treasure that never can be bought. 

Around seven o‘clock when I had just put the babies to sleep, I heard the | 
family car approaching the house. Before I had properly taken this in, I saw mbuya 
fly out. I didn’t feel like following so I observed from the kitchen window which 
looked directly over the entrance. What my eyes and ears met was something 
I would never forget and left me wondering what it would have been like to grow 
with my own mother. Before the car had properly stopped I saw five youths jump 
out of the car and overwhelm their mother. Some were shouting, others laughing 
and I’ don’t know what else. I only wondered if they would not make her faint. 
They took about five minutes exclaiming, greeting and generally assuring 
themselves that the other’s presence was a reality. 

All this time uncle was unpacking their cases from the boot. One could not 
help marvelling at the fact that all those giants had come out of ambuya. True 
enough uncle was tall and hefty but ambuya was slight of built and dark. 

As they were coming up towards the house I heard Luciene asking am- 
buya where the cousin she had written about was. All of them asked the same 
question and I knew it was time I appeared. I had on a brown knee-iength skirt 
and a matching skin tight top. I had not found time to plait my hair properly 
so I had just combed it afro. I advanced towards the main entrance and my 
green canvas shoes made more noise than I cared for. Mbuya was just answer- 
ing that I had been putting the children to bed when I appeared at the door. 
We met somewhere near the house and I was conscious of careful scrutiny. 
‘‘But mother, isn’t this wonderful. She looks exactly like aunt’s picture which | 
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father took while he was still studying and aunty Yeukai hadn’t married.”’ This 
was Luciene the eldest who was speaking. 

‘‘Ah and how are you, cousin?’’, said Lovemore, Laurence, Lorine and 
Leonard. We exchanged greetings and we all moved into the living room. 

On trying to get up to fetch some drinks mbuya waved me down saying 

actually it was time I rested now that they were there. Leonard being the youngest 
brought in the drinks and served all of us. The school reports were brought 
out and for some time we were all engrossed in the gradings. Leonard had passed 
with credit, at least that is what they said, though at the time I hardly knew 
the difference between a credit and distinction. I however knew that one up 
to five were good grades. Laurence and Lorine had done very well as everybody 
exclaimed so and Luciene had completed her teacher’s course with a first class. 
There was general rejoicing and I could see that uncle and mbuya were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. 


While all this was going on, I had a chance of observing all of them without 
appearing to be rude. The first born Luciene was a striking girl of twenty. Tall 
as the father but dark as the mother, she had a longish handsome face. Her 
hair was long and pitch black and she had a sweet smile which had a way of 
making strangers like me feel at ease. She looked thoughtful though she was 
quite cheerful and outgoing. Lovemore was uncle himself except for the dif- 
ference in age. Tall, hefty, light complexioned and reserved. Laurence and Lorine 
were quite tall, light brown in complexion with big afroes. They were like a 
spring that continually bubbled and they bubbled to themselves most of the 
time. If one seriously considered their playfulness one wondered if they would 
ever mature into adults. Apart from their general noisiness they looked terrifical- 
ly good. Lorine was beautiful, the most beautiful of the two girls, with a fan- 
tastic row of pearly white teeth. Laurence, looked almost exactly like Lorine 
which tended to make him more beautiful than handsome. Leonard the youngest 
promised to be tall and had the features of the father. He looked very quiet 
and only laughed occasionally. 


I was about to turn on to their clothing when I heard Luciene saying, ‘‘And 
you two chatter boxes, it’s a quarter to eight and we want to listen to the news. 
We would very much appreciate your getting the food ready.”’ This was ad- 
dressed to the twins who grinned to each other and left the room. 


They served the food well enough despite their hilarity. They were delighted 
that there were some young children in the house. It would make a welcome 
and interesting difference. Deep down I hoped they meant it and were not only 
saying it to be polite. The twins then gleefully revealed that they had already 
discovered the two children. They were ignored but did not seem to mind. My 
cousins tried to talk to me but at first I was rather shy. Soon however we got 
talking about freedom fighters and I found myself talking about our activities 
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and the one or two battles I had been involved in. They all envied me and look. 
ed forward to the following night. 


Except for the occasional times that they joined in, uncle and mbuya were 
mostly spectators. By the time we went to sleep I was a bit used to Luciene, 
I hoped it would improve as time went on. For quite some time that night | | 
lay awake trying to analyse whether my cousins accepted me. Though they haq 
not fallen all over me, I had a feeling they liked me enough and I was gratefu] 
for the fact though all of them knew about my story with Nyandurai, nobody 
had mentioned it. Apart from their unusual dressing, that is the girls who were 
in slacks, I didn’t feel too put out. 


The following morning I woke up early as usual but I met Lorine, Laurence 
and Leonard in the kitchen who told me to go to bed for they were on duty, 
Surprised, I however went back though I could not force myself to fall asleep 
again. After breakfast, my cousins said they could not wait for the afternoon to 
go and see the freedom fighters after a whole term’s separation. Mbuya didn’t 
mind being left alone so we prepared our lunch and that of the ‘ZANLA Guys”’ 
we were going to meet. We hoped we would find them at the base. 


What a meeting! As soon as we got to the base, they fell all over each other 
like long separated brothers and sisters. There was much rejoicing. Comrade 
Dzvootsvoo and the others said we were lucky because just that day they had 
been forced to postpone an excursion. Weall rejoiced at our good luck. There 
was so much talking about the revolutionary war, its progress and the battles 
the freedom fighters had been through. Time passed and it was 12:30 p.m. before 
we knew where we were. Luciene and the others were given copies of the latest 
Zimbabwe News that had been reserved for them by Vanam’koma. 


The girls were greatly thrilled by the photographs of women guerillas, young 
girls like us and the articles by Comrade Teurai Ropa. The guerillas had other 
things to do so we left. That night’s meeting with the people was cancelled 
because all the students had left for their homes and the freedom fighters had 
an urgent duty to attend to. They however told us that we should not miss the 
following night’s Pungwe session for there was an important case on. I wondered 
what it was going to be and greatly looked forward to it. The whole way back 
there was a running commentary on our visit to the guerilla base. 


‘*You know I was so happy to find that all the comrades we had since last 

term are still with us and none have been hurt or injured.’’ This was Lovemore. 

‘‘Hey can you imagine, Comrade Retribution, Dzvootsvoo, all of them 

and just remember the number of white and black racist soldiers killed.’’ 
Leonard added. 

‘‘And did you hear what Comrade Dzvoo said. It looks like so many more 

are coming. You remember him saying very soon we will have so much to do.”’ 
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“‘Luciene, you’re right I suspect there’ll be many more of them coming, 
perhaps we will be getting into the regular stage of the war. Remember our 
discussions on guerilla warfare,’’ Lovemore affirmed. 

“Tf that is the case I am not going back to school. Who do you think is 
going to sit in class and listen to stuff about the Danes and the Vikings, the 
Prairies of Canada, and the Nuclear warships of Japan when everybody is mak- 
ing History?” 
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‘‘I was wondering as to when you’d actually come up with that,”’ said Loring 
to her twin brother. 
“Tam sick and tired of this whole business. One of these days — well I shan 
say.” 

“‘Listen to them,’’ said Lovemore. ‘‘Typical of kids, the moment they’re ex. 
cited they make life decisions about that event. I bet the next time you see Shirley 
Brown on T.V. you’ll both want to go to the States and be Shirley Brown anq 
Brother.”’ 

‘‘Enough of that, actions speak louder than words... and silence is golden,” 
chimed in the twins. Before Luciene could finish what she was about to say, 


“*You’re all so busy talking that you’ve hardly had time to look at the Zim. 
babwe News. Look Luciene, your favourite women’s affairs, here’s Comrade 
Teurai Ropa and a whole article on women’s affairs.”’ 

‘*Sh...sh...Leonard I didn’t open on purpose. You never know who is who, 
You’ll get ten years for reading it.’’ 

“‘You’re right perhaps we should wait until we are at home. Sometimes one 
forgets that we actually are not armed freedom fighters.’’ 

We got home around two in the afternoon to find that ambuya, sekuru, 
Regerai and Tsungai had gone away to see a friend and there was a note to} 
that effect. My cousins did not much mind the absence of their parents. We 
settled in the house and began discussing the Zimbabwe News. 

‘‘Nyevenutsai, have you seen this article before, its just terrific.’’ 

‘‘Mbuya read it and we discussed it, I liked it a lot,’’ I answered. 

Just look at the women, she is just it, the way she sits, so much confidence 
and poise, and look at her gun, what else could you want.’’ 

Lorine hopped over to where we were seated and stated, ‘‘You just wait, 
in four or six months time I’ll be exactly like that, painting the camps red.” 

‘‘Red indeed my foot, you’re vain.”’ 

“‘Luciene you know that, at least it shall not be in vain.”’ 

The older one shook her head and couldn’t help smiling. ‘‘Sometimes | 
wonder.”’ 

That evening there were teachers and their wives dropping in to see those 
who had come back from school. Beer was fetched and there was so much talk- 
ing, laughing and joking. The young ones excused themselves early and we went 
and parked in Luciene’s room and listened to Radio Maputo. There were some 
new songs and the rest of that evening was spent in perfecting our singing of 
those new songs. The twins were making the greatest amount of noise and discord. 
They ended up in the kitchen washing up the plates. | 


Because the students had left that Wednesday, that Saturday’s meeting was 
held in the nearest village. After the slogans the Headman of the village was ask- 
ed to tell the special reason for the assembly that night. Baba Muraga stood up. 
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‘“Pamberi ne hondo!’’ 
“‘Pamberi!’’ 

“‘Pamberi ne Chimurenga!’’ 
“Pamberi!”’ 


‘‘We all know that according to the new aims of our war of changing things 
prostitution is not allowed. Members of this village also know that I have a 
daughter who followed this path of prostitution and spent all her time in Gweru. 
However this December she came home. Her aunt, the mother and the grand- 
mother got talking to her and told her that we were in a new era in which things 
like prostitution, ‘kuzvarira’ and others were no longer tolerated for they 
destroyed human dignity. She therefore had to stop her ways and start anew, 
living with us, going to the fields and being like everybody else. 

She did not argue with us and she seemed repentant of her shameful ways. 

Since her being talked to about this issue, she has been caught twice in suc- 
cession which is why I felt that I could no longer deal with her by myself. I 
brought this case to the comrades who then decided to call this assembly for 
all of us to hear and decide on what is to be done.”’ 

Comrade Retribution stood up and said all were welcome to say something 
on this case. 


“‘Pamberi ne hondo!’’ 
“‘Pamberi!”’ 


Baba vaShuvai stood and addressed the gathering. ‘‘Prostitution is something 
that has always troubled us and has been degrading our nation. We have always 
expressed disapproval but it has never ended. The best thing for us to do is to 
act. All prostitutes must be punished, that is beaten up. They must be thoroughly 
disgraced.”’ 

His words were greeted with shouts of cheers and approval from the people. 

‘*Yes, these are the women who break up our homes with their prostitution. 
With their minis, wigs, and high heeled shoes they captivate our men and take 
them away. They’re a plague and must be rooted out’’, Mai Tambudzai added. 

As she tried to go on speaking, another woman took over, Mai Sharai. ‘‘What 
all of you have said is true. but I think we women are to blame. We destroy each 
other’s homes. The prostitute is a woman, the one whose home is destroyed is 
a woman. Therefore who is to blame? Women are to blame.”’ 

By the time she had finished the men were shouting, ‘‘Yah yah you’re right, 
you’re right, you women are the plague of society.”’ 

Some of the women agreed with Mai Sharai but others did not. Other peo- 
ple stood up and expressed their opinion but on the whole they were agreed that 
the prostitutes must be publicly thrashed and shamed. The general trend was that 
women are to blame. 
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a few questions had to be answered before the final verdict could be passed. 
“First of all let’s look properly at the word prostitution. What does it mean 


After the general opinion had been expressed Comrade Retribution said : 


to prostitute? The word prostitute means to misuse your body, to cheapen it. 
This being the case, who cheapens oneself when prostitution takes place, the 
man or the woman? Obviously from the opinions expressed, it is the woman, 

The man who leaves his house, he who leaves his wife to whom he promised 
to be faithful until death, is wrong. He’s breaking his promise and on top of 
it is cheapening himself by engaging in a relationship that has no dignity, that 
everybody frowns down on. Therefore he is doubly wrong. The woman too who 
participates in the disgraceful relationship of prostitution is also wrong because 
she disgraces and degrades herself thereby disgracing all of us. We therefore can.-. 
not blame the woman only. 

In the case of a married man and married woman who prostitute with each 
other both are equally wrong, because each is breaking the promise to the one 
he or she is married to and each of them takes part in the disgraceful relation- 
ship of prostitution. Both are being loose. 

Where a married woman goes ahead and has extra-marital relationship with 
an unmarried young man she is more to blame than the man she disgraces herself 
with because, she is breaking the bond between her and her husband and she 
also lowers her human dignity by prostitution while the young man is breaking 
no promise to no woman or wife but is also lowering his human dignity through 
his shameful act. 

It takes two people for prostitution to exist. We cannot therefore talk of a 
woman being the prostitute and the man being innocent. If the man is innocent 
how come he agrees to have a relationship with a prostitute and takes part in 
disgracing her and himself. What is their point of agreement? What is the com- 
mon ground between the two if the man does not agree with the idea of prostitu- 
tion? This being the case we are not here to deal with Maureen only.”’ 

‘‘Those who took part in the shameful relationship with her must also be 
dealt with,’’ Comrade Ripai added. 

By that time people were dead quiet. When Comrade Retribution had just 
begun to speak a few men had grunted quietly in discontent but by the time he 
was through all the men were either looking at the ground or facing some other 
irrelevant direction. One could see that they had been cut to the quick and did 
not know which way to turn. 

This scene reminded me of the face of Nyandurai after comrade Dzvoo had 
told him that I had as much right as he had to decide to marry him or not. Only 
the women appeared either normal or excited. 

“The other thing is’’, Comrade Ripai went on, ‘‘before we conclude this issue 
we must take into account why prostitution is so common nowadays whereas 
before the coming of the white men it was not there. We have discussed this before. 
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It is appropriate to say it again in relation to this issue. Capitalism, the way of 
life that came with the whites, concentrates on making money and in order to 
make as much money as possible, they took away cattle, our land so that we 
would work for them. When we work for them, we do not get enough money 
to support our families and this leads to things like theft, prostitution and hatred 
among ourselves. This is why we want to fight, to remove whites and their system 
of government so that we can have a new and just one run by ourselves. Only 
in this way can we uproot all these ills. 

Those who engage in prostitution are partly to blame. The other blame falls 
on the system of life brought by whitemen. This we all must forcibly remove. 
Are there any questions on what comrade Retribution has said and what I have 
said?”’ 

There was silence. For some time it seemed as if nobody would say a thing. 
Slowly mbuya vaSarudzai stood up and did not speak quite loudly enough so we 
had to strain our ears. ‘‘My children, I think what we have heard here tonight 
is something we must never forget, both men and women. For years since I can 
remember, women have always been a thing of no consequence. The women of 
today are a bit better off than what used to happen to us. In my days, a woman 
would bring a pot of beer to her husband, moving on her knees. One could cover 
a distance of fifty metres on one’s knees bringing food to the husband. This and 
many other things used to happen to women. We welcome news of freedom for 
women and I hope the men were listening properly today. Gone are the days 
when women used to be the only ones to bear the brunt of rules designed for 
the whole society.’’ She sneezed and sat down. 
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| ‘Any more questions or comments? Are there any men who feel that it should 
be the women only to be blamed?” 

A thick silence hovered over the people. It was so long that I suspected some 
people had gone to sleep. Comrade Ripai continued, ‘‘It looks like we all agree 
that there is more that one prostitute being tried tonight.’’ There were loud ac- 
cents from the women and low murmurs of approval from the men. 

“Those who caught the prostitutes should bring Maureen and the men she 
was involved with to the front...” 

People shifted and left a place in the middle of the assembly so that the 
witnesses and the accused could stand and be seen by everybody. 

“Maureen, Baba vaJames, Baba vaTicha, and Baba vaStanford,’’ the 
witnesses called out the names of the accused. 


Maiden beautiful, 

What seeketh thou, 

Love in abundance, Your word I give. 
Father, husband, 

The warmth of your home, 

The love of your wife, 

The joy of your children. 

You destroy all, 

You endanger its delicacy, 

Its beauty you mar, 

The loveliness of marriage you ensnare. 
Lady Jane, 

Your future dim, 

Your past dark 

Where are you going to? 


== 


Maureen was a tall dark girl. A set of beautiful white teeth adorned her round 
lovely face that bore all the traces of child-like innocence. Her hair had been 
straightened and beautifully curled and it looked terrific. She was wearing a 
gold knee length skirt and a light green skin-tight top. Her feet were neatly fitted 
into platform sandals that had copper buckles all over the top. A watch glim- 
mered on her hand in the moon-lit night. She walked slowly but gracefully to 
the centre. 

’ Maureen looked terribly unhappy and her head hung low. On this day 
nobody saw her beautiful teeth. On looking at her, one would contest the fact 
that she was a loose woman. She looked more of a bereaved child than a con- 
demned call-girl. 

Next came baba vaJames, a small, light complexioned man in his late thir- 
ties. He walked slowly to the centre of the circle. His face was constricted as if 
he was suffering from acute dysentry and the head was bowed low in shame. 
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Baba vaTicha was in his early 40’s. A tall strongly built man with a bush 
of a beard covering the whole of his face. His big hairy legs strode across to the 
centre of the circle. He was in the habit of wearing shorts in an effort to em- 
phasize the fact that he was still young. He looked defiant. His brow thunderous- 
ly creased, he stared straight ahead. 


Baba vaStanford was the youngest. Tall and handsome, he wore fashionable 
clothes, wide bell bottom trousers, body tight, flower shirts, and platform shoes. 
Most people on first sight did not believe that he was married. Very light in 
complexion, he had huge dark eyes and a fantastic afro crowned his head. Baba 
vaStanford looked more frustrated than ashamed. He kept fidgeting until he 
finally lit a cigarette. 


By this time tears were streaming quietly down Maureen’s face. Her eyes were 
red and threatening to swell and she made no effort to wipe away her tears. While 
the four accused stood in the centre of the assembly, a silence descended on 
everybody. The silence was broken by Comrade Shingirirai. 


‘‘These people, the four of them have disgraced us Zimbabweans as a peo- 
ple and the men especially have done wrong before their wives and have also fail- 
ed in their duty to protect the young. Maureen is younger than all of them and 
yet instead of teaching her the correct path of life, they involved themselves with 
her in the degrading, dehumanizing practice of prostitution. All of us here have 
a duty to discipline the four loose people we have in our midst.’” Maureen was 
about 18 or 19 and yet she looked 21. 

““Okay we will start by disciplining the men. The first cuts for the men will 
be administered by their wives, the women whom they have directly wronged.” 


Mai vaJames a small, beautiful woman was called forward and given a thick 
stick. Baba vaJames was asked to lie flat on the ground on his stomach. She was 
told not to be lenient but to thrash the man with all her might. Her face was 
expressionless as she faced the people. Biting her lower lip she began hitting her 
man, across the buttocks. She was told to hit until she was told to stop. The fury 
in her, though one could not detect it in her face, was sensed in the way she 
thrashed the man. 

I was counting until there were five cuts. Baba vaJames did not make the 
slightest noise or movement throughout. He lay competely flat as if he were dead. 
By the time she was told to stop. Mai vaJames was sweating profusely, spent. 
She now went to sit down with the others. Baba vaJames was told to remain 
with his fellow prostitutes at the centre of the circle. I asked Luciene in a whisper 
if she had counted the cuts. She said they were five in all. 

Next came Mai vaTicha, dark medium in height and quite round. Her brow 
was as thunderous as that of her husband. She looked furious and her eyes were red. 
She administered her five cuts mercilessly and was so involved in beating up her 
man that she did not hear Comrade Retribution saying she should stop. He had 
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to repeat himself before she could stop. Baba vaTicha looked murderous by the 
time he stood up. 

Mai Stanford came next, tall as the husband, not so beautiful but striking. 
She was dressed in a maxi skirt that was navy blue in colour and had navy blue 
canvas shoes. Her short afro hair had been combed in a boyish fashion. On looking 
at her face, one saw calmness and serenity. She took the thrashing stick 
calmly and started thrashing her man with strokes that betrayed neither anger 
nor bitterness. Hers were well measured swift strokes. 


After the women had finished thrashing their men, the Headman was now 
to administer punishment on the four of them on behalf of the community. Each 
of them received five cuts from the Headman. When he was through with them, 
the men could hardly sit or walk properly. 

Comrade Shingirirai then gave the concluding address. He gave a stern war- 
ning that any ill treatment of their wives in words or deeds following from the 
events of that night would be dealt with very severely by the community for they 
were after correcting things and progressing and not forming grudges. The four 
transgressors were told that a repetition of the same rotten practice called for 
more serious measures from the people and everybody was urged never to engage 
in prostitution. This was applauded and soon after, everybody dispersed. 

On the way home we were all so excited. The twins whenever they thought 
of the men being beaten by their wives, collapsed with laughter. 

“Eh but I never knew these guys were so imaginatively naughty.”’ 

‘‘Naughty indeed, the fool that you are, you don’t realise how terribly well 
they hit the nail on the head.’’ This was Lorine nudging at her twin brother who 
was still doubled up with laughter. 

‘‘But the men have been so humilitated much more than the girl. They could 
never have been more mortified.”’ 

“‘Lovemore, it’s time the men felt the shame they should have felt for cen- 
turies but had reserved all of it for women,’’ said Luciene. 

‘‘They got the shock of their lives today. They had heard about the libera- 
tion of women through the liberation struggle but they had never quite thought 
of it in such stark practicality. They had imagined it means women becoming 
guerrillas and so what a shock they got.”’ 

‘Not only were they shocked,’’ said Luciene taking over from Lovemore, 
‘they were rocked to the roots of their foundations. One moment they were agog 
with excitement waiting for the slaughter of the female transgressor and the next 
they were accused of the same crime and doubly convicted for it.”’ 

‘“‘Okay, if we take this thing seriously, does it mean women can approach 
us first and propose love?”’’ 


is nothing to say a girl cannot fall in love with you before you do and should 
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‘‘Why not?” The twins giggled. ‘‘Would that worry you, Leonard? a 


the poor lass wait until you do? What if you’ll never? Should she pine after you, 
without being able to utter a single word?”’ 

‘“‘That’s about the only sensible thing you uttered tonight,’ said Luciene to 
Laurence. 

“I was beginning to wonder when you would finally notice,’’ said Laurence 
laughing, and the twins increased their speed and walked ahead of the whole group. 

When we got home we were so tired that I expected to fall asleep immediate- 
ly since it was also well after three. A thought kept recurring to me. What I had 
seen that day had given me food for thought, perhaps more than thought. Once 
more I realised the immensity of the task the freedom fighters had to face, the 
amount of teaching they still had to carry out apart from the physical fighting 
they had to do against the racist forces of Ian Smith. The general oppression 
was easy enough to see but that of women was more hidden. While capitalist 
oppression was only as old as the presence of whites in our country, oppression 
of women was as old as the oldest people could remember. I could imagine that 
it had not been easy for the freedom fighters to help carry out the trial we had 
attended that night. I dozed off thinking of this and woke up again-and lay awake. 
After a long time, around five o’clock in the morning, I decided I wanted to join 
the freedom fighters and work with them. After this I fell into a deep sleep. I 
did not wake up till very late. 

Time passed and the more I thought of it the more I felt an urge to go to 
Mozambique. At first I did not want to tell anybody. I felt it would be too much. 
It was only five months ago that my case had been solved. Now I would be in- 
troducing another problem. 

The other thing that bothered me was the fact that I would have to leave 
the children with my uncle and yet my aunt had said I should look after them. 
I also was uneasy about the fact that I would have to leave my correspondence 
studies unfinished. 

The sun continued to rise in the east and set in the west as the turmoil in 
my mind grew. That holiday my cousins did not go to their traditional home in 
Chibi because all the people there were in concentration camps. We spent the 
days together on the mission. 

Tsungai and Regerai had taken well to my cousins especially Leonard the 
youngest and since the nursery classes had been discontinued for the school 
holidays he took them all over the mission farm. On some days I only saw them 
at meal times and when they went to sleep. They were blooming and very happy. 
The twins, apart from doing most of the housework with Leonard, roamed up 
and down with some of their friends on the mission. I have never seen a more 
hilarious pair. I used to wonder and continue to wonder as to where they got 
all that energy. 

I spent most of my time with Luciene and Lovemore would sometimes join 
us when he was not concentrating on his books. We would talk about so many 
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things, her school work, her boy friend and girl friends. She taught me many 
embroidery stitches, and helped me cut some dress patterns. Inside two weeks 
I could use the sewing machine and cut out patterns. I knew a bit of knitting, 
and she taught me many more patterns. She also helped me with my cor- 
respondence course. I was due to write the exams in early January. 

Around the 20th of December mbuya asked Luciene and me to accompany 
her to buy Christmas presents for everybody. We bought a present for everybody 
including the freedom fighters. There was beer for Uncle and the ““ZANLA Guys”’, 
cartons of cigarettes for the guerrillas and 15 denim suits. 

Christmas was celebrated joyfully. The twins had bought presents for 
everybody and it was touching, for nobody would have believed that they could 
be so thoughtful. Mine was a Parker pen and the enclosed note read ‘for the 
coming exam from Jack and Jill.” There was a wooden ashtray for Uncle and 
a huge denim bag for the guerrillas. Tsungai and Regerai were overwhelmed with 
presents from everybody else — toys, books, clothes. There was music all over 
and the people generally lost their tails. 

The one snag was that right through the Xmas week, we did not see the com- 
rades. They were very busy for that was their favourite time for attacks. We were 
just hoping that when things calmed down there would be no comrade seriously 
hurt. 

One day I was seated with Luciene at the veranda finishing embroidering 
a table cloth which I intended as a new year present to mbuya when she told 
me that she wanted to tell me something. 

“*‘Nyevenutsai you know I want to join the Chimurenga war. I have wanted 
to since the beginning of this year but I felt I would disappoint my parents if I did 
not finish my T1 course and I would give a bad example to the young ones after 
me. Now that I have finished and done well, I know my parents expect me to begin 
to work and look after myself but the truth is I just can’t go to teach. I want to 
go to Mozambique and train and fight with the others. I know I’ll hurt my parents 
but there is no other way out for me. Do you understand what I mean?” 


“I think I do. Sometimes I feel I have to do a thing regardless of whatever 
I have to face. That’s how I felt when I didn’t want to marry Nyandurai. I just 
felt somehow I had to get away from it.’’ 

“I think I have to tell father and mother one of these days and break their 
hearts once and for all.”’ 

“I don’t think they’ll take it the way you do. I am sure they will not mind 
their own children becoming guerrillas, look at the way they love the freedom 
fighters,’’ I said. 

“*You’re so optimistic I hope it’s that way,” she said slightly cheered up. 


case on top of all this, I felt things were closing in on me. 
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After she had said this I felt even more confused, how could I bring in my own 


“‘Have I reminded you of something painful?’’ Luciene asked, concernedly 
looking at me. ‘‘You look troubled.”’ 

For sometime I wondered whether to confide in her or not. Finally I decided 
to get it over with. I told her I wanted to join the guerrillas and the problem 
I had in relation to that. She smiled after I had said my piece. 

‘‘What coincidence, that should make it more interesting but I must say the 
problems you mention are really not problems, mother and father will not worry 
about that. Only the other day mother was saying that she feels so happy to have 
young ones in the family and anyway you Nyevenutsai are too young to think 
of independently looking after two children. Sometimes I think you’re prematurely 
mature. The correspondence course is no problem after all you’re writing very 
soon on the 10th of January.”’ 

There and then we decided that the best day of revealing our intention was 
the night after the exams. 

Time moved very slowly after that. I wanted it to move fast for several 
reasons. Firstly, I wanted to write the exams, secondly I wanted to see the com- 
rades again. We saw the comrades soon after New Year on the 6th of January. 
They were invited to the house that evening and we enjoyed listening to stories 
about the battles that had taken place during the Xmas week. Comrade Hokoyo 
had been wounded on the arm and it was bandaged. One wouldn’t notice it 
for he was wearing a long sleeved shirt. 

The next day Luciene and I went to the base in the afternoon to say what 
our intention was. They said it was alright and they would let us know whenever 
there were comrades going to the rear. I was so excited, I hadn’t believed it could 
be that easy though if I had been asked what sort of obstacles I had expected, 
I would not have known. 

On the 10th, accompanied by Luciene and Lovemore, I went to Masvingo 
to write my exams. I wrote two papers, English and Maths. Geography and 
History I wrote on the 11th, Science and Shona on the 12th. The papers were 
not too difficult although in Geography I was a bit stuck with maps. On the 12th 
in the evening after supper Luciene asked the younger ones to leave. Luciene in- 
troduced the issue. She first presented my case then hers. For a moment all 
were dead quiet. 

Uncle looked long and hard at us, clearing his throat he said, ‘‘I should have 
been prepared for this sooner or later. Luciene you’re old enough to decide for 
yourself. Like any parent I’d prefer you to stay at home and not have you plunge 
yourself into death. I only hope you know what you’re surrendering yourself to. 
It is a grave responsibility involving death, hunger, sweat and tears. I think you’re 
too coolheaded to be taking this decision due to a passing fancy or whim. I trust 
you know what you’re doing.”’ 

“I have been thinking of it since last January but I wanted to complete 
my teacher’s course first, father’’. Luciene hastened to reassure him. 
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‘*So be it’’, uncle concluded. 

‘‘Nyevenutsai, is that why you’ve lost so much weight inside a month? At 
first I thought your cousins were not treating you well. However I think your 
name should have been Tragedy and not Nyevenutsai. I had hoped that for once 
you’d start a peaceful and settled life, only to find that you’re prepared to plunge 
yourself into deeper waters. However don’t worry about the children. Don’t worry 
about your schooling or about us. Worry about yourself. This February you’ll 
be 17 but I hope you’re older than 17 in your head. You say you want to join 
the freedom fighters. Go ahead, at this stage I know better than wrestle with your 
determination.”’ 

Mbuya had been quiet all along. She now looked at us and said, ‘‘And when 
do you intend to leave?’’ We answered that it was sometime in that January but 
we were not sure of the date. Uncle then said he wanted to discuss something 
with ambuya. We excused ourselves and went to sleep. 

In my blankets, I did not want to think of what I had done. I slept badly. 

The following day, ambuya’s eyes betrayed the fact that she had been crying 
through the night. However she was as cheerful as usual. Uncle too looked very 
tired as if he was ill or had not slept. They told us to prepare to go to Masvingo. 
There they bought each of us enough dark coloured trousers and shirts and denim 
travelling bags. All the way to town and back there was very little talking. 

The following evening Comrade Dzvoo sent a note to say we should be ready. 
At eight he came and talked to ambuya and uncle until about 11 p.m. At 11:30 
p.m. we had to say goodbye to everybody. I had to fight hard not to cry when 
I had to face mbuya and sekuru who had been wonderful parents to me for such 
a time. Luciene too seemed to be having a similar problem. The twins surpris- 
ed all of us by appearing red eyed as they heard the news. 

The children were asleep so I went to see them before leaving the house. Once 
more I felt like a traitor and I quickly left the room. The only people who were 
apparently calm were uncle, mbuya, Lovemore and Leonard. On our way to the 
base, comrade Dzvootsvoo said that he was wanted urgently in Mocambique. 
‘‘That’s why we were leaving right away.”’ 
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There was no moon, 

It was pitch dark, 

And we moved like shadows. 
The starlit night 

The only witness that day, 
The only one to see us on our way, 
Memories sad and pleasant, 
Hopes bright and new, 

Took the place of old. 
Yesterday must be forgotten, 
No looking back, 

No way back, 

Tomorrow is waiting, 

Let’s journey there together. 
Yesterday 

Is gone gone .... gone 

But tomorrow is forever. 


At sunrise we were miles away from Bikita and as I looked at the red sun 
emerging from its hiding place I remembered the Voice of Zimbabwe saying 
‘‘Remember the east is red.”’ 

About a month later while we were still waiting to go for training Comrade 
Dzvoo came to our barrack breathless. He said he had a surprise for us at the 
Security. We rushed there with Luciene and to-our most shocking surprise there 
was Lorine and Laurence with a group of other boys and girls from Goromonzi 
Secondary School. The twins started giggling at us. 

“So you thought you had given us the slip,’ Lorine said. 

“Imagine they did,’’ Laurence added. 

We were so overcome with every emotion possible in such a situation that 
we said nothing. It was their turn to have their particulars taken so they moved in. 

“See you soon,” they said. We stared at each other in happy disbelief. 
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